reminder should reach him, he will know what to do
about it.   A Stilton cheese would be equally acceptable !
I missed Armistice Day at the front. It was Kapp's
choice and naturally he decided to stay in France. He and
his little company of journalists were, I believe, the first
to enter the town of Lille, from the northern suburbs of
which masses of Germans were still in retreat. My fate
was to join in the fury of hysterical enthusiasm which
made London that night and the following morning an
unforgettable memory. We yelled ourselves hoarse in
front of Buckingham Palace, drove round the town, six
or seven of us, on the roofs of taxis, went to every place
where we were likely to meet friends, ordered countless
drinks and fortunately forgot to drink a good many of
them. I recall a hectic time at the Ministry of Informa-
tion. The final message was slow in coming through, and
as everyone who could had rushed over to France, I was
in charge. Everyone was demanding that we should
close the place and sally out into the streets. I felt it was
my responsibility to keep going until the last message
arrived. For three-quarters of an hour I was hustled,
bombarded with half good-humoured abuse and had the
clothes nearly torn off my back. A dozen hands thrust
the telephone receiver against my ear when at last the
eagerly expected call came on the private telephone :
" Official. The Armistice is signed." That was the
exact phraseology of the historic message. If it did not
save my life, it saved me from further indignities.
A wild morning ! I made my way to St. Dunstan's,
where my daughter, Geraldine, was holding an important
post and added her to the party which was rapidly growing
in size. There were three of us from the Ministry, one a
young Canadian officer whose name, I believe, was Light.
We picked up Gerald Duckworth in Covent Garden and
it seemed to me that we were all the time adding to our
number. I had been fortunate enough to find a taxi and
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